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ficance. I see the difference between us, the two
worlds to which we' belong, the difference of ideals,
the conflict of purpose, the gulf between religion and
the reality of the material world. Her body is
tired, but in her inner-self there is a peace that is
beyond understanding, a peace that I have not
yet had a craving for, an unselfishness which I
cannot claim, nor feel. My world in comparison
seems to be centred round the self, around what-
ever may be uppermost in my mind. My religion
may take shape in politics, in writing, even in the
idealisation of a woman. To me these things are
the food of my soul, and in my reaction to them is
the key to my morality.
1 feel the difference of outlook between my
generation and hers. I respect her attitude. I
have no doubt as to her sincerity. Yet I feel it
would be a mockery on my part if I was to emulate
her in her way of prayer and her interpretation of
religion. This is perhaps the most fundamental
difference between the two generations to which we
belong. It is perhaps the dividing line which mark
the birth of modern India.
I noticed for the first time when I went up to
Oxford, that at the Majlis, where we met every
Sunday ostensibly to debate on futile issues, but
really only to chat over a cup of coffee and to keep in
touch with our fellow-countrymen, there were no
visible signs of caste distinctions, nor were we